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(). When is a smile a safety emblem? 










A. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 


by a person courteous enough 





to do unto others as he L 


would like others to do unto him. 








Be Careful... the life you save may be your own! 
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B. Franklin's Anniversary 


The Cover 


Yenjamin Franklin's printing 
ress is, perhaps more than any 
‘ther object, a fitting symbol of 
‘Ne remarkable man whose two 
tundred fiftieth anniversary is 
‘ing celebrated this year. 
Franklin took up printing when 











* moved from Boston to Phila- 
delphia in 1723, and it was by 
wblishing Poor Richard’s Al 
a particularly, that he 
"st gined fame as a wit and 
philosopher. For more Frank- 
'N pictures, turn to page 4. 
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This year is the two hundred fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of one of the greatest and most versatile of Americans. Here 
are some samples of his work from a Johns Hopkins exhibition. 


or I Cie a t,o Be Coe hs ee, 7 
College and university alumni, in a wide range of activities, 
are rendering an invaluable service to American education, and 
plans are being laid for even broader programs in the future. 

Fee POs ios cece avaays havaeess casual faron Sopher 9 
Mr. Sopher’s sketchbook this month shows how a student news- 
paper is published. It’s a hectic business, and sometimes, when the 
paper finally comes out, even its editors and staff are amazed. 
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The radiologist is a key specialist in modern medicine. In the 
third of a series of picture-and-text essays on the processes of 
diagnosis, here is a view of the ways in which x-rays are used. 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) $15 
Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a so-mile ra- 
dius of New York) $15 
Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Henry D. West 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcele 7-7431 





EDITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


ra I lux February winds may howl, the 


snow may drift, the goldfish may be 
frozen in the pond (it doesn’t seem to 
hurt them), but this magazine is 
written and edited in, of all places, a 
botanical greenhouse and our problem, 
in this season as in all others, is to keep 
cool. 

Some years ago, we reported to 
readers that we had arrived one morn- 
ing to find that our office furniture had 
collapsed, its glue evidently weakened 
by the moisture-laden air that billows 
into our cubicle when the plants are 
watered; and after a couple of futile 
attempts at repair, we gave up the job. 
Now it is principally gravity (good old 
gravity) that holds our furniture to- 
gether, and visitors to our office who 
once lean against a desk are never likely 
to do so again. They, and the desk, are 
apt to land in a crashing heap on the 
floor. 

We do not relate these circumstances 
in a spirit of complaint, however; far 
from it. Working in a greenhouse has 
its compensations, as we realize when- 
ever we pay a call at an office of a more 
conventional variety, where the furni- 
ture just stands there, unspectac- 
ularly, and the workers have nothing to 
break the monotony except a trip, with 
measured tread, to the drinking foun- 
tain. In a greenhouse, even in mid-Feb- 
ruary, you can get up from your 
typewriter and escape in a matter of 
three steps. You can put yourself in the 
midst of flowering azalea bushes, or 
take a whiff of the chocolate orchids 
(which smell like a candy store). There 
is much to be said for such divertisse- 
ment, especially on those grim winter 
days when the skies are so ominous that 
all one gets is a busy signal when one 
dials WEather 6-2222 for the bad news. 


os 


This month the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity reaches the ripe old age of 
eighty years, having inaugurated its 
first president fourscore years ago this 
coming February 22. During this year, 
in company with other institutions, the 
University is marking another anni 
versary, the hundredth birthday ot 
Woodrow Wilson, 


who earned his 


THE 
y 


pu.p. here. The University’s own an- 
niversary exercises on February 22 will 
have a Woodrow Wilson theme, and 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine expects 
to publish a special Woodrow Wilson 
feature in connection with it. 


The 


University reports that that institution 


alumni magazine of Emory 


has received a gift of five thousand 
dollars to finance an annual prize for the 
best essay on a topic specified by the 
donor. 

The topic: ‘We Georgians are often 
our own worst enemies when we in- 
tentionally use colloquialisms in prefer- 
ence to standard English.” 


CD 


Thinking up titles 


whose initials conveniently spell a word 


organizat:onal 


that is appropriate to the organization’s 
purpose seems to be a favorite gimmick 
title _thinker- 
uppers nowadays. Has been, in fact, 


among organizational 
ever since the war, when some govern- 
mental genius devised the term ““Women 
Accepted for Volunteer Emergency 
Service’ (waves) for the Navy. Post- 
war, one of the best was ‘‘Codperative 
for American Remittances to Europe,” 
whose initials spell cARE and whose 
relief activities did just that for thous- 
ands of war-scarred people. 

In our December issue, there ap- 
peared an advertisement for an or- 
ganization called “American Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods,” and 
by using bold type the organization 
made it clear that it would like to be 
known as ACTION. Elsewhere in our 
December issue, however, a group of 
spelled a 
didn’t 


notice it when we put the issue to press, 


initials was printed—and 


word—quite accidentally. We 
and, although we try to keep an eye 
on such things, probably would never 
have noticed it, had an alert reader not 
written to us about it. In one serious 
article, the large, bold initials that we 
use to divide various sections of out 
when read consect- 


stories spelled, 


tively, LIBIDO. 
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The ‘‘Gazette” section of this mag- 
azine, ii which we note, among other 
things, the accomplishments of Johns 
Hopkins alumni, is not the place where 
one would expect to find a running 
story whose end no one can predict. 
Long ago, it seems—although it was 
only last October—we published in the 
Gazette a list of Johns Hopkins men 
who had been representatives at the 
international “Atoms for Peace’’ con- 
ference in Geneva last summer. The 
list was compiled from information 
supplied by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Since then, however, we have learned 
that the information we received was 
evidently incomplete. Already we have 
run one supplement to the original list, 
and in this issue we publish “‘Atoms for 
”’ in which we add yet another 
first and 


Peace—tI1 
name that we missed the 
second times around. 

Anybody else whom we omitted? Let 
us know, and we’ll make amends. Even 
if it means running additional instal- 
ments through next fall, we’re deter- 
mined, now that we’re in it, to see this 
thing through. 


os 


Who would ever think that scores of 
people would notice a little thing like 
a change in the design of our logotype 
(the line in which the name of our mag- 
azine is given on the front cover) and, 
having noticed it, would take the 
trouble to write in about it? We did; 
after all, we’ve had the opportunity to 
learn by experience that readers are 
pretty sharp-eyed when it comes to 
these things. 

So, before replacing our traditional 
logotype (which we had used on every 
issue since the magazine was founded) 
last month, we debated long and hard. 
As of now, with the new design appear- 
ing this month for only the 
time, opinion is pretty evenly divided, 
and we aren’t sure, 


second 


ourselves, whether 


the change should be permanent or not. 
Any ideas on the subject? 
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The old (at top) and the new 
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PORTRAIT 


Candid, lively, handsome: the Johns 

Hopkins University as seen by the 
editors of the 1956 Hullabaloo, out 
this spring. An exciting view of 
everything Hopkinsian; a view you 
will want to share. Order now, pay 
when your book is delivered in June. 
Price, $6.50. Write to 


The HULLABALOO 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY e BALTIMORE 18 

/MEMO TO ADVERTISERS: The Hullabaloo is a 
fine medium for getting your message to the 
Class of ’56 and alumni. Rates are low. Write 
to the advertising manager. 
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The Association of Johns Hopkins Alumni 
OF THE 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut Area 
INVITES YOU TO ITS 
SECOND ANNUAL HEADLINES AT HOPKINS 


ENTITLED 


‘Our Business 1s People” 


TO BE HELD 


January 31, 1956 from 6:15 to 10 P.M. 


Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City 


For reservations at $5.50 per plate, write Bernard S. Meyer, 


General Chairman, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Mr. Franklin 


AMERICANS ARE STILL 
BENEFITING FROM HIS 
MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


His year is the two hundred fiftieth anniversary 
( the birth of Benjamin Franklin, one of the 
greatest and most versatile of Americans. So wide- 
ranging were his interests and accomplishments that 
all manner of men will consider it appropriate to do 
him honor this vear: printers (because of his activities 
at his press in Colonial Philadelphia), suburbanites 
(he was an early proponent of Daylight Saving 
Time), philatelists (because of his réle in promoting 
the American postal service), firemen (because of 
his pioneering work in improving municipal fire- 
fighting systems), sailors (among other aids to 
navigation, his was the first intelligent analysis of 
the course of the Gulf Stream), scientists in general, 
librarians, philosophers, and even sports-shirt manu- 
facturers (he urged light-colored clothing for hot- 
weather wear). 

In commemoration of Franklin’s anniversary, the 
John Work Garrett Library at Johns Hopkins has a 
number of its Franklin items on display. On these 
pages and those that follow is a sampling of them. 
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Peor Richard’s Almanac brought Ben 
Franklin much of his early fame as a 
wit and philosopher. He published it 
at his printing-house in Philadelphia. 
These are pages from the 1736 edition. 


A fur-capped Franklin appears on this 
1777 medallion by Jean Baptiste Nini. 
“Tt is the mode for everybody to have 
an engraving of M. Franklin over the 
mantelpiece,” reported a Paris paper. 


Franklin ordered this medal in Paris to ? 
commemorate Yorktown and Saratoga. 
The infant Hercules (America) strangles 
two serpents as Minerva (France) 
strikes a blow at a leopard (England). 
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My Wite may chance to want your Help again. : And Pride's beftow’d on all, a common Friend. 
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BOOKS AND COINS FROM THE JOHN WORK GARRETT LIBRARY, JOHNS HOPKINS 


it Ben 
e asa 
hed it 
elphia. 
dition. 


aris to ? : ag” With a picture of a printing press on their obverse side 
atoga- (left) these tokens of the Franklin Press of London were 
angles issued for trade purposes. On the following page are repro- 
rance) ductions of three other items that are being displayed 
sland). in the Ben Franklin exhibition at the Garrett Library. 
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With a picture of a printing press on their obverse side 
(left) these tokens of the Franklin Press of London were 
issued for trade purposes. On the following page are repro 


ductions of three other items that are being displayed 
in the Ben Franklin exhibition at the Garrett Library. 
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Franklin sent copies of his printing of this Indian treaty to 
London with the hope that ‘the method of doing business with 
these barbarians”? might afford Londoners some amusement. 





MR. FRANKLIN 
Continued 


SOME FRANKLIN 
DOCUMENTS 
AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


In this letter to the British, Benjamin Franklin registers 
a strong protest over the treatment of Americans who have 
been taken prisoner, justifiable “by no precedent or custom,” 
he says coldly, ‘except that of the black savages of Guinea.” 
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A PHILADELPHIE; 
Exc fe trouve A PARIS, 
Pu.-D. Prennes, Imprimeur Ordinaire du Roi, 
ruc Saint-Jacques. 
Pissor, perc & fils, Libraires, quai des 
Auguttins. 


1783. 


Chez 


The Great Seal on this title page seems to have been its 
first use in print. It apparently was Franklin’s own idea to 
use a jagged frame to simulate the edges of a real seal. 
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WEARERS OF THE TIE 


Alumni are in a position to do a great deal of good for American 


education, and, with increased activity, they are doing just that 


oe American college or university alumnus is 
generally considered to be a respectable, upstand- 
ing member of the community. Frequently he even 
becomes a pillar of same. 

The general view of college and university alumni— 
plural—may not, if playwrights and cartoonists reflect 
it accurately, be as charitable. College alumni, plural, 
have been portrayed as men who drag the old racoon 
coat out of storage every fall; slip over one arm a 
pennant emblazoned with the old school colors, over 
the other arm a girl wearing a twelve-inch chrysan- 
themum tied with a ribbon (also of the old school 
colors), and into one pocket a flask bearing amber- 
hued spirits (old school colors be hanged). They are 
said to populate scores of stadia across the land every 
autumn Saturday to watch the performance of football 
teams whose members are, in all probability, on their, 
the alumni’s, secret payroll. College alumni, plural, 
have also been portrayed as men who live for the 
spring weekend when they can return like migrating 
birds to their only true home, the college campuses 
whence they sprang. There they gather under the elms 
and, as the saying goes, ‘‘reune.”’ 

Other chapters of the myth propound the theories 
that college alumni never open a hard-backed book 
once they bid alma mater goodbye, that they spend 
their time writing letters to the administrators of uni- 
versities threatening to withdraw financial support 
unless certain professors stop teaching “controversial” 
subjects or unless the football coach is fired, and that 
the bartenders in college clubs are required to use 
atomizers to endow their martinis with an absolute 
minimum of vermouth. 

This view of alumni en masse, alumni who are or- 
ganized, is all the stranger when contrasted with the 
attitude that people have toward university and 
college graduates as individuals. The organized alumni 
do not exactly resent the jokes at their expense; they 


will admit there may be a grain of truth—just a grain 
—in some of them, like the popular conception of the 
tribal rites observed at certain college reunions. They 
do, however, grow a little unhappy when people ac- 
tually begin to swallow the stories whole. Worse, it is 
a trifle disappointing to find that among the myth- 
believers are many college alumni themselves. 


‘ie last discovery is disturbing because the leaders 
of alumni organizations throughout the country 
are convinced that alumni as a group can perform an 
enormous service to their schools and to higher educa- 
tion generally. And the more alumni who join up, the 
greater the service can be. If substantial numbers of 
alumni decline to associate themselves with such or- 
ganizations, in the mistaken belief that one must be a 
perpetual sophomore in order for one’s membership to 
mean anything, it is education’s loss as well as the 
alumni’s. 

And when they refer to education’s loss, the alumni- 
organization leaders do not speak solely of minus 
figures on the annual reports of university treasurers, 
although that of course is part of it. Alumni contribu- 
tions, unquestionably, mean a lot to colleges and 
universities these days—more, perhaps, than the 
donors themselves realize. They can, and often do, 
mean the difference between an institution’s having 
an effective educational program and having one that 
doesn’t quite measure up. Johns Hopkins alumni, for 
instance, raised $154,660 for the University during 
their annual “Roll Call” in 1954. This was, from the 
University’s standpoint, just like having considerably 
more than three million dollars added to its endow- 
ment—and it was alumni gifts, many of which were in 
denominations of one, five, and ten dollars, that did it. 

But check-writing is not the only service that alumni 
render to education, and it is not the only service that 
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WEARERS OF THE TIE 


Continued 


alumni-association leaders have in mind 
when they dream of adding to their or- 
ganizations’ memberships. 


| = alumni activity at Johns 


Hopkins had its beginnings when the 
University was only ten years old. On 
April 26, 1886, reports John Calvin 
French in his History of the University 
Founded by Johns Hopkins, there was a 
luncheon meeting in the gymnasium at 
which Thomas Craig, PH.D. "79 and 
then associate professor of mathematics, 
offered a resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to draw up 





1956 CANDIDATES FOR ALUMNI TRUSTEE 





Douglas C. Turnbull, Jr. 


VERY year, alumni of the Johns 
Hopkins University nominate one 
of their number to membership on the 
University’s Board of Trustees for a 
term. (Thus four alumni 
trustees sit simultaneously as members 
of the Board.) 
The term of Worth B. Daniels, m.p. 
’24, expires this year, and in the coming 


four-year 


election alumni will choose between 
two candidates to succeed him: Douglas 
C. Turnbull, Jr., B.z. ’24, G. ’24-’25 
(Mechanical Engineering), and Hugh J. 
Morgan, M.D. 718, Fac. 720-21 
(Medicine). 


M. TURNBULL has been executive 


assistant to the president of the Balti- 
more and QOhio Railroad Company 
since 1943. While at Johns Hopkins he 
was an all-American lacrosse player for 
four years, and an all-Maryland football 
player for three. 

Mr. Turnbull joined the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
(now the Baltimore Gas and Electric 
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Hugh J. Morgan 


Company) after leaving Johns Hopkins. 
He moved progressively through the 
company’s steam stations and new 
business departments and in 1941 was 
appointed manager of general services 
and public relations. From that post, 
he moved to his present position with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


D. MORGAN, after graduating 
from Johns Hopkins and serving on the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital house staff, 
served with the Rockefeller Institute, 
studied at the Universities of Vienna, 
London, Berlin, and Munich, and joined 
the faculty of the Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine in 1924. He has 
been professor of medicine at Vander- 
bilt, and physician-in-chief of the 
Vanderbilt University Hospital, since 
1935. He has published scores of 
articles, has received innumerable pro- 
fessional honors and appointments, and 
holds honorary sc.p. degrees from the 
Universities of North Carolina and 
Southern California. 











plans for an alumni association. The 
resolution passed, and the committee 
made its report at a meeting on Feb. 
ruary 22, 1887, in the geology labora- 
tory. A permanent organization was the 
result, with Allan Marquand, pu.p. ’80 
and professor of the history of art at 
Princeton, as its president. Henry 
Bowdoin, B.A. ’81 (and later—in 1903— 
to be chosen as the first trustee from 
among the alumni), was secretary, and 
Allan McLane, B.a. ’86, 
Dues were set at one dollar a year and 
life membership at fifteen dollars. 

Today, the dues-paying and life 
members number approximately 2,200, 
and the resultant annual income is ap- 
proximately $5,400, which is disbursed 
as follows: 


treasurer, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 44 PER CENT 
ADMINISTRATION 27 PER CENT 
HoMEcoMING Day 18 PER CENT 
PROMOTION 9 PER CENT 
AWARDS 2 PER CENT 


There are branch associations across 
the country (in Arkansas, California 
{Los Angeles and San _ Francisco], 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Georgia [Atlanta], Illinois [Chicago], 
Maryland, Missouri [St. Louis], New 
York (Buffalo, Schenectady, and New 
York City], Ohio [Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati], Pennsylvania [Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh], Texas (Austin, Dallas, 
and Houston], West Virginia [Morgan- 
town], and Hawaii); two branch asso- 
ciations abroad (in Great Britain and 
the Philippines); two professional asso- 
ciations (in chemistry and engineering); 
and Johns Hopkins Clubs in Baltimore 
and New York, each with a clubhouse. 

Assisting in these activities is an 
Office of Alumni Relations at the Uni- 
versity itself, directed by Osmar P. 
Steinwald, B.s. ’28, which holds itself 
ready to serve alumni in any way it 
can, and an Alumni Records Office, 
headed by Josephine Cole, which keeps 
track of around thirty thousand ex- 
students of the University who are 
alive today. 

Dr. Craig’s idea of 1886 has obviously 
burgeoned. 


; accomplishments of the Alumai 
Association are impressive. In the fund- 
raising field, it sponsors the annual 
Roll Call, an effort which began i 
1947 and in seven years had just about 
doubled the number of contributors. 
In the same period the gifts increased 
from $96 thousand to more than $154 

Continued on page % 






























The News-Letter’s staff members pride themselves on the decibel level in their campus “city room.”’ 


THE NEWS-LETTER 


7 London Times has been called, on 
occasion, the Great Thunderer. The 
editors of the Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
will admit that they wield less influence than 
the London Times, but this, possibly, is 
because the Times is published every day 
and the News-Letter only once a week. It 
does, however, thunder, and there are those 
who, when the thunder roars, quake. 
There are others who get angry, like the 
student government official whom the News- 
Letter editors pounced on this year. They 
entered a fictitious candidate for the student 
council, and the name actually appeared on 
the ballot. Got some votes, too. The official 
who was responsible for checking candidates’ 
names against the list of students in the Uni- 


Freedom of the press gets a stiff workout on a student weekly 


versity registrar’s office saw no humor in 
the situation and re-ran the election. Pre- 
sumably he checked all the names this time. 

Putting together the student newspaper 
takes a large part of the free time of its staff 
members. The paper these days is fat with 
ads, however, and sometimes the staff has 
difficulty filling its twelve to sixteen pages. 
When this happens, they may pad the 
Letters to the Editor column. One hardy 
contributor, whose letters have been appear- 
ing in the News-Letter for years, is V. V. 
Liberabit. There are those who enter Johns 
Hopkins and leave it without ever suspecting 
that the first two names of this prolific 
Italian correspondent are Veritas Vos. For a 
view of the paper’s operations, turn the page. 
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STUDENT PAPER 


Continued 


At the beginning of each week 
the editorial board of control 
meets to talk over last week’s 
issue and plan future stories. 


Freshman writer (right) tries 
to get the facts in order of 
importance as an editor (below) 
relaxes from headline writing. 


DEADLINE NIGHTS ARE FRANTIC 


i a 


Meta) UESDAY nights are deadline nights at the News 
Ue temerhay 4 Letter, and all news except for a few late stories 
Y poet wre - must be delivered to the printer before bedtime. The 
, rush, at such hours, is a sight to behold; the racket is ter- 

rific. In one corner a movie reviewer pans a film that 

has won plaudits in every metropolitan newspaper (non- 

conformity is considered to be the ideal); in another, 

editorial writers mull ideas and then type them fiercely. 


Somehow, in spite of all the bedlam, the job gets done. 
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DRAWINGS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 


BY AARON SOPHER 


The editors-in-chief try week 
after week to transmit their 
editorial thoughts but complain 
nobody seems to read them. 





It is usually well past mid- 
night before the staff finishes 
copy, dummy, and headlines 
and gets them to the printer. 
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High and Gay Streets are not 
what their names imply whens 
staffer wearily stuffs copy 
in printer’s door at 2 am. 


The official business finally 
over, the entire News-Letter 
staff repairs to a local pit 
zeria for a traditional snack. 





finally 
s-Lettet 
cal pit 


| snack. 








Finally the presses roll. A 
News-Letter man stands by to 
check the issue and rush it 
to the campus for distribution. 


Next morning the printers get 
to work readying material for 
the presses. Type is set in 
the composing room (right). 
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A radiclogist “reads” a group 
| of x-rays and dictates his anal- 
__yses into a recording machine. 


Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen Discoverer of the X-Ray 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


A-RAYS IN| DIAGNOSIS 


‘Radiology plays an indispensable part in every branch of medicine 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


N an average year, at least one out of every four persons in the United States— 
| between forty and fifty million people—will be x-rayed, not counting denta 
examinations or the tens of millions of chest x-rays that are made annually on a 
mass-survey basis. X-ray has become an indispensable tool of modern medical 
practice. 

The ray called “x”? was discovered in 1895 by Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen, a 
German physicist. Today it is called, technically, the Réntgen ray—but its dis- 
coverer named it x, the traditional symbol for an unknown. It has a shorter wave- 
length than light waves, and hence is invisible. And unlike light (which, when it 
strikes a solid object, bounces), the x-ray penetrates solids, and those that are not 
absorbed come out on the other side. This characteristic is the secret of its success. 

On film, x-rays produce an image. This is, technically, not a photograph (since 
photo means “‘light’’), but a radiograph. It is, as one radiologist has put it, ‘‘a record 
of densities.’’ The bones and tissues of the body, as well as foreign objects in the 
body, vary in density and thus absorb x-rays in varying degrees—and the ‘‘shadows”’ 
they produce on film, because of their differing abilities to absorb rays, provide a 
picture that can be ‘‘read”’ (as the radiologist is doing in the photograph on the op- 
posite page), and from which vital knowledge of a patient’s physical condition and 


functioning can be obtained. 
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« A patient is readied for a fluoro- X-RAY 
scopic examination of his gastro- 
intestinal tract. He will drink 
barium sulfate from the cup he is 
holding and the radiologist will 
track its progress, observing the 
performance of organs as shown on 
the fluorescent screen before him. ! he i lu oroscope 
He wears red goggles to condition 


his eyes for seeing faint images. 


Continued 


surface and produce images of light. In the fluoroscope, an instrument for 


N ot only will x-rays create an image on film; they will also excite a fluorescent 


observing these images, the radiologist has a tool that enables him to look directly 
“into” the patient and observe the actual working of organs within the body. He - 
can watch them move and thus spot activity that is abnormal. And by giving the 
patient a drink of barium sulfate, a harmless compound (often flavored with choco- 
late to make it tasty), he can trace the functioning of the gastro-intestinal tract. 
Since barium sulfate blocks the passage of x-rays onto the fluorescent screen, the 
area that it occupies at any moment in its travels through the tract appears black 
on the screen, letting the radiologist see how the organs, from the esophagus on 
down, perform their function in handling it. 

The light on the screen is dim and yellowish—so dim that the radiologist must 
wear heavy red goggles to condition his eyes so they can see the image when the 
examination room is darkened. The x-rays need not be strong in order to produce 
this faint image, and a patient may be exposed to them for lengthy periods without 
danger from the radiation. (A radiologist working with a number of patients, how- 
ever, is bombarded by the rays for far longer stretches of time, and therefore must 
wear a lead apron and gloves as protection.) This, too, is one of the fluoroscope’s 
advantages, for the doctor has time to check and re-check any interesting or sus- 
picious activity within the body that he observes. With the full picture that the 
fluoroscope gives him, he can carefully choose the areas that he may later wish to 
document on film by making a radiograph. 

On the fluoroscope in the photograph at the left (but not on all models), there 
is a film holder which the radiologist may snap into position and take a picture the 
instant he spots something significant on the screen. The picture, however, is a 
“still” one. Radiologists have long wished that they could make movies from the 
fluoroscopic screen and thus preserve on film the motion of the organs that the 
fluoroscope makes it possible for then to observe. The dimness of the image, until 
recently, made it unfeasible. Now, however, as the result of research and develop- 
ment by Russell H. Morgan, radiologist-in-chief at Johns Hopkins, the dim image 
can be intensified electronically, using a television tube, and motion pictures by 


X-ray are a reality. 
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X-RAY 
Continued 


« An x-ray technologist positions a 
patient before making a radio- 
graph. The rays come from the 
cylinder at the top, pass through 
the patient, and form images on a 
sheet of film inserted in the table. 
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The technologist measures the 
thickness of of the patient’s body, 
a factor in determining power of 
the x-rays that .will be needed. 





The Radiograph 


FTER he has been fluoroscoped, the patient is sent to the radiographic table 
A for picture-taking. He is carefully positioned by a technologist so that the 
correct section of his body, as specified by the radiologist, will be between the 
x-rays’ source and a sheet of film that is inserted in the table beneath him. The 
technologist retires to a lead-sheathed control room, at a signal the patient holds 
himself completely still for a moment, and the exposure is made. During that 
moment the patient is bombarded by powerful rays, but the duration is so short 
that he is in no danger. 

The machine that performs this picture-making is complex. The rays are emitted 
by the mechanism at the top of the picture; the x-ray tube itself is in the cylindrical 
casing. It is enclosed in an oil or running-water jacket to keep it cool. Through a 
window in its lead jacket, the rays emerge in a columnated beam; lead cones are 
inserted beneath the jacket to confine the spread of the beam to the part of the 
body being radiographed, so that the patient is not radiated unnecessarily. In the 
table beneath, in a ‘‘Potter-Bucky tray,” is a grid of lead strips. They are placed 
so that any rays traveling sideways are blocked. Only those traveling straight are 


permitted to get through to the film; otherwise a distorted image would result. 








X-RAY 


Continued 


A patient has her chest x-rayed, 
The rays emerge from the appa! 
ratus in the foreground; the film 
is in a cassette in the frame if 
front of the patient. She raises her’ 
chin to clear the film and positions) 
her hands as shown in order to pull 
shoulder blades away from chestJ 


The Radiologist 


RADIOLOGIST is a ‘“‘doctor’s doctor.’’ He works with the internist, the surgeon 
A the orthopedist; with every branch of medical science. : 
Behind him lie years of preparation: a college degree, an M.D. degree, two yearg 
of internship. Then there are at least three years of specialized training in radiologys 
He must learn how x-rays interact in the body; how they disclose their intelli 
gence. He must know the hierarchy of the various tissues within the body ; how com 
pletely they block the rays. He must know how, by the radiographic process, thé 
rays undergo their translation in the emulsion of film. 
He must, in addition, know the most intimate details of anatomy, the struct 
of the body; of physiology, the functioning of the body; of pathology, the disease’ 
of the body. He is, in a sense, a specialized general practitioner of medicine. | 
The surgeon usually relies upon him in planning an operation (and sometime 
during the course of it). The internist relies upon him in tracing ulcers, colitis, ine 
testinal spasms. He works with the neurologist in studying the brain and spiné 
cord; with the orthopedist in bone conditions such as fractures, arthritis, and osteé 


myelitis; with the obstetrician and with the pediatrician. 


This is the third instalment in a series of articles on the techniques ¢ 


diagnosis. The fourth in the series will be published in an early issué 
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APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





ATOMS FOR PEACE—III 


In addition to those previously listed 
in these pages, Dr. R. C. Dalzell, 3.x. 
27, was a member of the United States 
delegation to the International Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
in Geneva. 


BOOKS 


W. Dean Burnham, B.A. ’51, M.A. ’52 
(Political Science): Presidential Ballots, 
1836-1892 (Johns Hopkins, $10). 

A. McGehee Harvey, M.p. ’34, pro- 
fessor of medicine: Lupus 
Erythematosus: Review of the Literature 
and Clinical Analysis of 138 Cases 
(Williams and Wilkins, $3). 

International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development: The Economic 
Development of Malaya (Johns Hopkins, 
$7.50). 

International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development: The Economic 
Development of Syria (Johns Hopkins, 
$7.50). 

William D. McElroy, professor of 
biology, and H. Bentley Glass, professor 
of biology: Inorganic Nitrogen Metab- 
olism (Johns Hopkins, $10). 

Woodrow Wilson, pH.b. ’85 (History), 
LL.D. ’02: Woodrow Wilson and _ the 
Balance of Power by Edward Buehrig 
(Indiana, $5). 

The following is the spring book-list 
of the Johns Hopkins Press, with publi- 
cation dates. 

Milton C. Nahm: The Artist As 
Creator ($5.50; March 9). 

Peter L. Fellow 754~—’55 
(Political Economy), and Lance E. 
Davis, G. ’53 


Systemic 


Payne, 


I~ 


55, Fac. ’53-’55 (Political 


Economy): The Savings Bank of Balti- 
more, 1818-1866, Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series 72, Number 
2 ($3; March). 

Jean T. Joughin: The Paris Commune 
in French Politics, Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series 73, Num- 





22 


bers 1 and 2 ($7.50 for both volumes; 
March 23). 

Seymour J. Rubin: Private Foreign 
Investment, Legal and Economic Realities 
($3.50; April 5). 

Mallarmé, Selected Essays and Prose 
Poems, translated with introductions 
by Bradford Cook ($4; April 15). 

Joseph F. McCloskey, Fac. (oro): 
Operations Research for Management, 
Vol. II ($7.50; April 15). 

Georges Poulet, professor of French: 
Studies in Human Time, translated by 
Elliott Coleman, associate professor of 
English writing ($5; May 1). 

Stanley Kelley, Jr., pu.p. 55 (Political 
Science): Professional Public Relations 
and Political Power ($4.50; May 1). 

Philip W. Thayer, professor of in- 
ternational law and dean of the School 
Studies: 


of Advanced International 


Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia 
($6.50; May 1). 
Baird: 


James P. Ishmael ($5.50; 


May 7). 





THE ALUMNI 


Israel Isaac Efros, Fellow 717-19 
(Semitics), ’23-’24 (Philosophy), is 
professor of Hebrew and dean at the 
University of Tel Aviv, Israel. 

John F. Sollers, Arts ’21-’24, has 
been appointed associate professor 
of drama at the College of Idaho. 

Walter A. MacNair, M.A. ’24, PH.D. 
25, Fellow ’25-’26 (Physics), has been 
elected a vice president of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. He will be in 
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charge of switching and transmission 
development. 
Platt Thomas, B.A. ’24, 


ru.p. ’29 (History), has been awarded 


Benjamin 


an honorary doctorate of letters by 
Birmingham-Southern College. 

John Murray Steele, m.p. ’25, House 
Staff ’26-’27 (Surgery), has been ap- 
pointed director of the Masonic Medi- 
cal Research Center in Utica, New 
York. The new center, to be completed 
late next year, will be devoted to the 
study of geriatrics and gerontology. 

Eldridge Campbell, M.p. ’27, House 
Staff ’27-’34 (Surgery), has been elected 
chairman of the American Board of 
Neurological Surgery. He is professor of 
surgery at Albany Medical College of 
Union University. 

Wendell E. Dunn, a. ’31-’32 (Eduea- 
tion), has been elected president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. He has been 
principal of Forest Park High School in 
Baltimore for twenty years. 

John I. Yellott B.z. ’31, M.E. ’33 
(Mechanical), has been named assistant 
director of the Stanford Research In- 
stitute. He will be located in Phoenix, 
Arizona, operating from the Institute’s 
Mountain States Division there. 

Robert W. Cairns, pH.p. ’32, G. 32 
33. (Chemistry), has been appointed 
director of research of the Hercules 
Powder Company in Wilmington, Del- 
aware. 

Henry Bosley Woolf. pu.p. 
been made an assistant editor with G. 


36, has 


and C. Merriam Company in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Will Henry Aufranc, M.p.H. 
been appointed medical director of the 
Region Four office of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Edward R. Schlesinger, M.p.u. 41, 
has been promoted to assistant clinical 
professor of Albany 
Medical College of Union University. 

John R. Gleim, Gc. ’46-’48 (Mechan- 
ical Engineering), has been made 
president of the Roberts and Randolph 
Ultrasonics Company in Baltimore. 

Gerald P. Hodge, Medicine ’46-’4/, 
Medical Arts ’47-’49, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of medical 
illustration at the University of Mich- 


41, has 


pediatrics at 


igan. 

Werner Fries, B.s. 748, M.A. ’52, 
PH.D. 53 (German), has been appointed 
assistant professor of German at the 
College of Charleston, South Carolina. 

Thomas H. Maren, m.p. ’51, Fellow 
’46—51, Fac. °49-’51 (Experimental 
Therapeutics), has been appointed head 
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of the department of pharmacology in 
the University of Florida’s new College 
of Medicine. 

Cecil V. Crabb, pu.p. ’52 (Political 
Science), assistant professor of political 
science at Vassar College, has been 
named director of the Wellesley-Vassar 
Washington Summer Intern Program 
for the next two years. 


DEATHS 


Andrew John Edward Akelaitis, 
B.A. 25, M.D. ’29; on November 24, 
1955. At the time of his death he was 
assistant professor of neurology at the 
Cornell University Medical College. 

Owen Glendowen Bennett, pH.p. ’30 
(Chemistry); on December 7, 1955. He 
was an authority on catalytic chemistry 
and was noted for devising new products 
in the field of power as related to 
chemistry. He was a founder of the 
Catalysis Research Corporation and was 
general manager and director of re- 
search at the time of his death. Dr. 
Bennett was one of ten scientists to have 
received the Navy’s Ordnance Develop- 
ment Award during World War u. 

Gertrude H. Bowling, Graduate 
Nurse 715; on December 15, 1955. She 
was the head of the Instructive Visiting 
Nurses Association of Washington. 

Rowland Sill Briggs, M.p. 717; in 
August, 1955. He had been a Réntgen- 
ologist in San Francisco. 

John Winand Corbett, Gc. 71417 
(Engineering); on November 28, 1955. 
He was an assistant engineer with the 
Baltimore County Highways Depart- 
ment. 

William Hill Eckford, Medicine ’16 
18, "1921; on May 4, 1955. He had 
been in business in Greenville, Georgia. 

Stephen Palmer Graves, G. ’54—55 
(sais), °55 (Bologna Center); on 
December 17, 1955. He was a student at 
the University’s School of Advanced 
International Studies Center at the 
University of Bologna, Italy. 

Robert Ingersoll Haseltine, Gg. ’11— 
‘12, 14°16, ’22/28 (Zoology); on 
November 20, 1955. He had been an 
educator. 

Arthur Lee Hichew, Fac. ’22—’25 
(Orthopedic Surgery) ; on November 23, 
1955. He had been in practice in 
Chester, Maryland, and had recently 
moved to Baltimore. 

John Phelps, Arts ’91-’92, McCoy 
20-21, G. ’29-’30 (English), ’30-’31 
(Indology); on December 16, 1955. He 
Was an attorney, twice the French 
Consul at Baltimore and one-time pro- 
fessor of law at the University of 


Maryland and Baltimore Law School. 
He was well known for his work as a 
classical scholar. 

William Osce Self, House Staff ’37- 
38, Fellow ’46-’48 (Surgery); on Sep- 
tember 29, 1955. He was practicing 
surgery in*Columbia, South Carolina. 

Carleton Hecker Schlesman, pu.p. ’25 
(Chemistry) ; on November 13, 1955. He 
had been head of the research and devel- 
opment division of the Socony Vacuum 
Oil Company until he became a di- 
vision head at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratories at White Oak, Maryland, 
in 1947. 

Cora Esther Stubbs, pu.p. 731 
(Latin); in September, 1953. She had 


been a teacher of ancient languages 

Thomas Palmer Tredway, m.p. ’10; 
on December 5, 1955. He had been 
chief of the division of medicine at the 
Hamot Hospital in Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Van Dusen, Engineering 
"33-34; on December 14, 1955. He had 
been a naval pilot with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 

Harvey Bryan Wadsworth, M.p. 
18, House Staff ’18-’19 (Psychiatry); 
on September 1, 1955. He had been a 
surgeon in New Bern, North Carolina. 

Walter Evans Weeks, Bs. 717 
(Engineering); on December 16, 1955. 
He was the founder and president of the 
Tast-T Nut Company. 
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thousand. Altogether, well over a 
million dollars has been received. (The 
report of last year’s Roll Call, which 
closed its books on December 31, will 
appear in next month’s issue of this 
magazine.) The Association was a 
prime mover in the establishment of 
the University’s system of having 
alumni-elected members on its Board 
of Trustees, and it conducts the annual 
balloting. It awards three annual 
scholarships—two for undergraduate 
studies and one in the School of Medi- 
cine. It recently established awards to 
alumni of fifty years’ standing; to 
date, 521 have been presented. It 
sponsors the annual Alumni Home- 
coming Day. It keeps in touch with the 
student bodies and frequently lends 
assistance when needed. Its recent 
activities along this line have ranged 
from the providing of uniforms for the 
University band to erecting a plaque to 
alumni lost during World War 11; from 
giving a new scoreboard for the varsity 
athletic field to buying a record-player 
and radio for a lounge at the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

Now, the Alumni Association plans 
to expand its services, particularly in 
the field of scholarship help. To do 
this, it hopes to expand its member- 
ship, and it proposes an_ over-all 
strengthening of its organization. 

Last May, the presidents of ten of 
the branch alumni associations met in 
Baltimore to map plans. (Every branch 
president is also a vice president of the 
national parent association, and as 
many as can get to Baltimore meet 
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periodically to discuss the organiza- 
tion’s affairs.) Point No. 1, of course, is 
membership: the more who join, the 
broader and more helpful the activities 
can be. 

Of the dues one pays to become a 
member (a dollar a year for the first 
five years after leaving the University, 
and five dollars a year thereafter), the 
local associations themselves are en- 
titled to administer up to fifty per cent. 
A part of this portion of the dues goes 
for administrative expenses, but, again, 
scholarships are the aim, and some of 
the local associations have made en- 
couraging starts toward setting up 
local scholarship programs of their own. 

A key to the strengthening process is 
a plan to enlist the aid of the branch 
associations throughout the country 
and overseas in programs of public re- 
lations and student procurement for 
the University. Student procurement 
may seem an odd activity to be stress- 
ing in these days of mushrooming 
college enrollment, when every uni- 
versity in the land must turn down 
more students than it can accom- 
modate. But actually, as the demand 
for a college education increases, the 
need for an effective student-procure- 
ment system is intensified. For years, 
individual alumni of Johns Hopkins 
have served the University by spotting 
potential ‘Hopkins material’’—young 
men of above-average promise—in the 
high schools, interviewing applicants 
for admission in sections of the country 
that interviewers from the University’s 
Admissions Office cannot visit, screen- 
ing and recommending candidates for 
scholarship aid. If this activity could 
through the branch 
alumni associations, the University and 


be expanded 


its student bodies would benefit enor- 
mously. 





At Johns Hopkins 


FROM JANUARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 29 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

CoMMEMORATION Day—The eightieth an- 
niversary of the University’s founding 
will be marked by formal excercises at 
which Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University, will deliver the principal 
address. (Wednesday, Feb. 22, at 11 a.m. 
in Shriver Hall. All offices will be closed 
and classes suspended.) 

CONFERENCES FOR CORPORATION EXECU- 
TIVES—The third conference of the cur- 
rent series will deal with “U. S. Business 
in Latin America”. (Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 7 and 8, at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C. For further 
information write to the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
1906 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C.). 

Tue Peripatetic Socrety—An all day 
meeting (Friday, Feb. 3 in Hurd Hall, 
starting at 9 a.m.). 

Jouns Hopkins Mepicat Society—A 
meeting (Monday, Feb. 13 in Hurd Hall 
at 8:15 p.m.). 


EXHIBITIONS 


Corns or Rome—An exhibition in conjunc- 
tion with Latin Week, sponsored by the 
Baltimore Classical Club. (Monday, Feb. 
20 through Friday, March 2, from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. at Evergreen House, 4545 N. 
Charles Street; closed Saturdays and 
Sundays.) 

BensAMIN. FRANKLIN—An_ exhibition — in 
commemoration of the two hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of his birth. (Through 
Tuesday, Jan. 31, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
at Evergreen House, 4545 N. Charles 
Street; closed Saturdays and Sundays.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Tue Jouns Hopkins ALuMNI AssociaTION— 
The annual dinner will be held on Com- 
memoration day, 
and presentation of the annual roll call 
check will be made; speaker to be an- 
nounced, (Wednesday, Feb. 22 at 6 p.m. 
at the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Balti- 
more. Reservations may be made through 
the Alumni Relations Office, the Johns 
Hopkins University.) 

ATLanta—A meeting of Johns Hopkins 
Alumni in the Atlanta area will be held in 
February. (Details will be announced.) 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A meeting of Johns 
Hopkins Alumni in the Washington area 
will be held in February. (Details will be 
announced.) 


Pa AUL J. EISEI 
101§ N. Charles 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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the glee club will sing, 


New York, New Jersey, CONNECTICUT 
A meeting of the Association of Johns 
Hopkins Alumni, with wives invited. 
(Tuesday, Jan. 31, at 6 p.m. at the Park- 
Sheraton Hotel. Reservations may be 
made through Bernard S. Meyer, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


DRAMA 


La ParistENNE—The Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop will present a modern adaptation of 
the comedy by Henri Francois Becque. 
(Tuesday through Saturday, Feb. 28 
through March 3, at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Playshop. Tickets are $1.20. Further in 
formation may be obtained by telephoning 
the office of the Playshop, HOpkins 
7-3300, extension 280.) 

Tue Frencu Tueatre, 1955-56—A lecture 
by James C. McLaren, assistant professor 
of Romance languages, sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins Playshop. (Monday, Feb. 
13, at 8:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall. Admis- 
sion, 60 cents.) 


TELEVISION 


Tomorrow’s Cargeers—The Johns Hop 
kins University’s television program, de- 
signed to give young people a view of the 
career opportunities open to them: JAN. 
2i—The Investment Banker, with 5S. 
Bonsal White, Jr.; san. 28—Public 
Servants in Government, with Repre- 
sentative Joseph Martin; res. 4—The 
Motion Picture Director, with Nicholas 
Webster; res. 11—The Rocket Engineer, 
with staff members of the Glenn L. Martin 
Company; FEB. 18—To be announced; 
FEB. 25—Divers for Science. (Saturdays 
at 10 p.m., Eastern Time, over stations 
of the American Broadcasting Company 
network. In some cities the program is 
seen via delayed telecast, in which case 
readers should consult their local news- 
papers for day and time.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 
Note—No admission fee is charged for 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the current Uni- 
versity year may obtain a card without 
charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 

Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of the Univer- 

sity should address their requests for admis- 

sion cards to the Alumni Relations Office, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

18, Md. 

BasKETBALL—Johns eg vs. TOWSON 
TEACHERS on Wednesday, Jan. 18 (Home- 
wood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); WaAsu- 
INGTON COLLEGE on Saturday, Jan. 21 
(Homewood Gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY on Monday, Feb. 6 
(away); WASHINGTON AND LEE on Tues 
day, Feb. 7 (away); Loyota on Thursday, 
‘eb. 9 (away); WESTERN MARYLAND on 
Saturday, Feb. 11 (Homewood Gym 
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nasium at 8:45 p.m.); RUTGERS on Wed 
(Homewood Gymnasium 
RANDOLPH-MACON 00 


(away); LOYOLA on 


nesday, Feb. 15 
at 8:45 p.m.); 
Saturday, Feb. 18 
Thursday, Feb. 23 (Homewood Gyn- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.); WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Saturday, Feb. 25 (away). The 
MASON-DIXON TOURNAMENT will be held 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 
1, 2, and 3. 

Fencinc—Johns Hopkins vs. 
Saturday, Jan. 21 (away); 
Saturday, Feb. 11 (Homewood 
nasium at 2 p.m.); MUHLENBERG on 
Saturday, Feb. 18 (away); HAVERFORD on 
Saturday, Feb. 25 Gym- 
nasium at 2 p.m.). 

WRESTLING ag VS. 
TEACHERS on Saturday, Jan. 21 (away); 
URSINUS on Saturday, Feb. 11 (away); 
LOYOLA on Saturday, Feb. 18 (Homewood 
Gymnasium at 8 p.m.); The MASON 
DIXON TOURNAMENT will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, Feb. 24 and 25, at 
Towson. 
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He brought snow 


to New Guinea 


ECEMBER 24, 1944. The captured, re- 
built airstrips bake under a blazing 
sun. No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The 
dim, weather-stained notice clinging to the 
mail-room door tells you Jap subs sank the 
ship carrying Christmas packages. 

If you punch two buttons at once on the 
walkie-talkie, you can tune in on the Jungle 
Network. The song you hear is a favorite all 
over the Pacific. It seems to bring you home. 
“I’m dreaming of a white Christmas ...”* 

The man who wrote that song is an expert 
at cheering up troops. In 1918, Private Irv- 
ing Berlin wrote his first all-soldier show, in 
1942 his second: “This Is The Army.” with 
which he toured almost every theater of war. 

Berlin is also an expert at coming up the 
hard way. Immigrant to America at 5, on 
his own at 19, his first song earned just 
thirty-three cents. But Berlin always kept 
trying and never lost faith. 

His hard-working, confident drive is a 
trait Americans set great store by. And 
Americans have a lot of it. Which helps 
account for the fact that our country’s Sav- 
ings Bonds are one of the world’s finest 
investments. 

For the drive of 165 million Americans 
stands behind these Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a sound idea for 
every American—for you—to invest regu- 
larly in U.S. Series E Savings Bonds, and 
hold on to them. 


*Copyright 1942, Irving Berlin. 





It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office: after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America— 
US: Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, 
It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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In the vigor of its free institutions 
lies America’s greatest strength . 4 
and the hope of all humanity. To} 
do his part toward keeping them 
strong...to have a part in making! 
them even stronger...is the re 
sponsibility—indeed the privilege 


—of every free man. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








